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THE SKETCHES.— Ko. II. 

Cameeidoe, Mass., May 27th. 

If wo have any ground in America made 
classic, it is Cambridge. To Bay nothing of 
the historical associations, from its having been 
the head-quarters of the first American army, 
here live the poets Dana, Longfellow, and 
Lowell, and 

" There gentle Allston lived, and wrought, and died, 
Transfiguring street and shop with his illumined gaze." 

In the midst of the influences which hang 
about such a place, it is not difficult to find 
matter for Sketches. Every nook bears some 
more thought in it than the mere weeds and 
stones give rise to, and that inner meaning 
which is the highest beauty of Nature, seems 
to have a greater intensity given it from the 
human feeling we bear with us. I pitch my 
camp stool in the shade of some willows just 
by the road-side — doubtless the very 

"Six old willows near the causey's, end," 

of which Lowell's " Indian Summer Reverie " 
tells us, and without time and patience lost in 
making long deliberation over the point of 
view, begin a drawing of one of the massive 
old trunks, and the limbs spreading, bowl-like, 
as if to accommodate the boys whom I find; 
seated each on a limb, and whose noisy prating 
ceases, partially in curiosity and partially in 
timidity, at the approach of a stranger with 
.such formidable apparatus. 

There is not much, perhaps, in the subject, 
but do you see how the high morning sun 
Streams down through _the foliage, and rests in 
.broad patches of light on the trunks, orin lesser 
masses, flitting up and down as the wind moves; 
the boughs above. The depth of shade is be-; 
yond the reach, of my pencils, and, in truth, 
plumbago is a poor representative for the shad- 
ows, so clear, and yet so profound, in which the 
willow trunk is relieved against the sunny 
landscape beyond ; but it is well enough to work 
with limited materials now and then, to learn 
what may be done by the careful study of fact, 
and light, and shade. .The trunk itself is knot-: 
ted and gnarled, and divided into buttresses in 
the clefts of which the shade grows still deeper. 
The thin, scarcely put-out foliage waves to and 
fro.in the northeast wind, and flashes in gold 
as it passes, some little streamlet of the sun- 
light, and waves back into the green shade 
again. 

. Butj.outfrom under the shelter of the willows, 
.the broad, beautiful light reigns, unbroken. 
' The meadows lie before us, flat and wide, and 
the meandering Charles comes in with a bend 
of blue water, sparkling, and "slips seaward 
silently." The grass, with modulations of 
color from pale yellow green to dark blue, which 
you only feel to be green by looking at the sky, 
or the still bluer river— glimmers, as the wind 



passes over it, as I have seen the muffs of 
school girls when they were blown upon, 

" In Spring, they He one broad expanse of green, 
O'er which the light winds run with glimmering feet ; 

Here yellower stripes track out the creek unseen, 
There, darker growths o'er hidden ditches meet ; 

And purpler stains show where the blossoms crowd, 

As if the silent shadow of a crowd 
Hung there becalmed with the next breath to fleet." 

All beyond, the shadow of the willows is pale 
with the light — the mist lies delicately blue over 
the distant "Simond'shill," and the apple trees 
that are in full bloom on its side, are scarcely 
lighter in tone than the sand-bank near them, 
which again shows a shadow, scarcely percepti- 
ble, where the turf above still overhangs the 
falling bank. The distances in this sunlight, 
and with the mist on them, are so "flat," as 
the artists say, that the most careful touch of 
the pencil seems too harsh, and one feels as if a 
delicate wash of India ink would represent the 
whole. Tou scarcely feel that the elms far off 
have a shadowed side, for the sunlight pervades 
even the shadow. Through the limbs of 
the tree I have drawn, I get a faint glimpse of 
Mount Auburn, with its tower rising above the 
trees. I get a long line of forest and hills 
beyond, but scarcely distinguishable. 

It is a wonderful morning, and the clear 
north-easter only invigorates us, while the bobo- 
link in the sun bursts out with his merriest of 
greetings. It is. alrnost June, indeed, when. 

"- — if ever come perfect days ; 

Then Heaven tries the earth if it be in tune, 

And over it softly her warm ear lays ; , 

Whether we look or whether we listen, 

We hear life murmur or see it glisten. 

. * * * * # * -* ' 

We sit in the warm shade and feel right well, 
How the sap creeps up and the blossoms. swell; 
We may shut our eyes, but we cannot help knowing 
That skies are clear, and grass is growing ; 
The breeze comes whispering in our car 
That dandelions are blossoming near, 
That maize has sprouted, that streams are flowing, 
That the river is bluer than the sky, 
That the robin is plastering his house hard by." 

Tke boys in the tree jump down and make 
experimental courses round me, each time com- 
ing nearer and nearer, as they find me to pay 
no attention to them, until finally one reaches 
my elbow, a little shaver with a grave face, and 
New England precocity in his eye, and his ex- 
clamation, "Oh, say! he's got the willow tree 
down!" brings the rest up in an eager crowd 
to see the wonder-working. Exclamations of 
astonishment express their uneducated admira- 
tion, as they recognize object after object — first 
the board they climbed up by, with its. three 
cleats to step on, then the minor limbs, " run- 
ning j list so," then the river bend, and, beyond, 
the hill, with each tree visible. Little Jimmie 
thinks " that's worth a good deal more'n a dol- 
lar," and Willie, a taller one, opines that " it 
would look elegantly in a frame." 

Their curiosity, as to the drawing being 
abated, they look more closely at the camp 
stool, with its triple cojnbination, and guess it's 
rather weak for a man to sit on— then at the 
pencils, with an inquiry as to their cost; and 
opening their eyes in astonishment when they 



are told "nihepence apiece." And when 
finally I produce a piece of bread from my 
pocket, to rub out useless marks, and to soften 
the distances, their wonder seemed to have 
reached a climax, after which they set*to in an; 
universal wrestling match, from which they 
only ceased to get a last look at the finished 
drawing, as I was folding my camp: stool up to 
depart. 

It is almost too early yet for sketching to 
advantage. A week or two more will give us 
fully developed tree-forms, and then, after a 
month or so, we shall use color to better ad- 
vantage than now. 

Ws are favored with the following from the private 
correspondence of one of our artists at present in Lon- 
don :— 

London, May 10. ' 

As I promised. I will give you some account 
of the exhibitions, of which there are no less 
than six now open. That of the Royal Aca- 
demy is much the largest, numbering in its 
catalogue over fifteen hundred works of Art — 
from nearly a thousand artists. The others 
range from three to six hundred. Two of these 
Exhibitions are devoted entirely to water colors., 
and I will, in the first place, give you some of 
my impressions of this department of English 
Art. 

We know so little of water colors in America, 
that it is difficult for us to conceive of an at- 
tractive exhibition made up wholly of these 
drawings, and yet these are among the most in- 
teresting of the Art-exhibitions of London, 
partly from the great excellence of the pictures, 
and partly because this is peculiarly an English 
Art, and to be seen nowhere else in perfection. 
This is a favorite Art of the English, and ihey 
pet and patronize it, to the neglect of what, I 
think, are higher departments. Either this 
patronage, or the fascinations of the materials, 
have drawn many very clever men into the 
practice of water-coloring, and I think now it 
has more than a due proportion of the artistic 
talent of Britain. 

I have already expressed my opinion of the 
advantage of oil as a medium ; but you are hot 
to suppose that the water; colors which hang 
upon the walls of these galleries, are any akin 
to those we see in America, fresh from the 
hands -of boarding-schcol misses, or their draw- 
ing-master. 

There is no boarding-school prettiness or pet- 
tiness about them. ■- They lack not vigor. There 
is frequently a freedom and boldness in their 
style very charming. Yet this freedom is often 
carried to an extreme, and becomes license. 
You know that many of Turner's most exqui- 
site pictures, as well as his most incomprehen- 
sible, are in water color, and the subtlety of tho 
element seems to have aided the subtlety of his 
hand and mind in producing those strange, mys- 
terious, and often very beautiful effects, which he 
alone has wrought. He has had an immense 
influence upon English Art — and especially 
upon the watercolorists. 

Of another artist, David Cox, now an old 
man over eighty, who has made himself felt in 
the formation of this school, I hardly know how 
to speak. For the great admiration with which 
he is regarded by many, arid especially by artists 
— and the almost aversion with which others 
regard his works, makes it a somewhat difficult 
matter to estimate him rightly. That he is a 
strong man,. is evident. His pictures exhibit 
grand intentions, and Wonderful effects, pro- 
duced by great boldness and seeming careless- 
ness of handling. So that sometimes his pic- 
tures look like, crude-blotches of color, without 
form. or. comeliness (not in the least like the 
harmonious chaos of rTurner^but as you gaze 
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longer, you begin to see the design, and, in 
time, space and form appear, and the picture be- 
comes interesting, according as you are gifted 
with imagination. Again, the aim and end of 
the artist is clear, and then the force of his 
drawing, and the life and movement with 
which he invests his subjects, are very wonder- 
ful. His motives are always simple, and when 
you have made them out, there is an earnest- 
ness in his purposes which surprises and charms 
you. 

That these two great men should have an 
influence, is not strange, nor is it wonderful 
that their peculiarities should have been imi- 
tated by many who could not comprehend their 
minds, or sympathize in their feelings. Hence 
there have been many who, in their own esti- 
mation, painted like Turner, or sketched like 
Cox. And numberless have been the mysteries 
not worth the solving, and motiveless crudities 
which have been produced. Yet, upon men 
with originality of their own, the power of these 
has evidently worked for good. 

This slap-dashery, which at one time prevail- 
ed, needed a remedy and found one in Pre-Ra- 
phaelilism, which, however much ridiculed and 
condemned, is exerting a great influence, and 
its strongest opponents are forced to bend to 
the current setting strongly towards Nature. 
Photography comes in at the right time to aid 
the cause of truth. And the results you see in 
the earnest purpose and careful drawing on the 
walls of the Exhibitions. The leaven of Tur- 
neiism and. Coxism still works, but works un- 
der the strongest influence of Nature, and the 
combination is most satisfactory. 

But to the Exhibition. Hitherto Landscape 
has been the leading, I might almost say, the 
only feature ; but this year, Figure subjects oc- 
cupy their due proportion of room and merit, 
giving a variety to the Exhibition which it has 
sometimes lacked. The most prominent among 
this class of subjects, are the Sketches of Char- 
acter from Dalmatia and Montenegro, by Carl 
Haag, and those of Alfred Fripp, from the 
more hackneyed field of Italy. These are very 
clear — those of Mr. Haag especially brilliant and 
rich in color. Lewis has some of his inimita- 
ble microscopic Oriental pictures. Hunt his 
usual Peasant Boys, full of life and Nature. 
Topham treats us to Andalusian character. W. 
Goodall with very charming cottage scenes. 
Taylor his English gentry — these, with those 
of Gilbert, and the remarkable pictures by a 
new exhibitor, Mr. Burton, make a very plea- 
cant variety in this department. 

In Landscape, we miss the beautiful little 
pictures of Copley Fielding, late President of 
the old Society, who has died within the year, 
as has Mr. Bentley, whp leaves no one- to fill his 
place among the water-colorists. 

But with the two Coxes, Eichardson, George 
Fripp, Smith, Duncan, and many others, this 
portion of the Exhibition has not suffered. 

In Landscape, also, more than usual variety 
is observable, for in the Exhibition of two former 
years which I have attended, I could not but 
observe hownearly all the subjects were English. 
But this year the artists seemed to have travel- 
ed more, for most portions of the Continent, and 
especially the East, has contributed. 

I must not forget the fine architectural draw- 
. ings of Callow. 

These names may be new to you, but they 
are household words in England, and deserve 
our acquaintance and regard. 

I intended speaking of the new Society ; all 
my notice has been of the old. But as it is 
nearly time for the mail to close,. I will close 
also. In rny next I will notice the Academy. 

N. 



The Bernal sale has been brought to a close 
this week ; some £10,000 having been realized 
beyond the estimated value of the collection. — 
Alhenaum. 



CASTLE WILLIAMS. 

Messrs, Editors : — An editorial writer in 
the N. Y. Times, who clearly has ho more eye 
for the picturesque than an owl has for an ice- 
berg, recommends the demolition of Castle Wil- 
liams on Governor's Island. His reasons are, 
if I recollect rightly, that it is unsightly, dilapi- 
dated, and useless for purposes of defence. 

Now, every person who has a spark of fancy 
will agree with me that the Castle is highly 
picturesque. Almost everything consecrated 
by time, is so ; for this reason, we love the 
quaintness of by-gone costumes, however in- 
trinsically absurd they be, and of old houses — 
for example, the Dutch — be they never so squat 
and awkwardly shapen. If the object be asso- 
ciated with a tender or lofty human interest, a 
domestic, romantic or patriotic sentiment, it' is 
invested with a noble beauty to the eye of the 
soul, though it may not present it to the bodily 
eye. Furthermore, all wear, tear, and dilapida- 
tion, all rents and weather-stains, proverbially 
lend a rich and mellow, a soft and pensive ef- 
fect, under appropriate circumstances — an effect 
wholly pleasing, unless it be mingled with a 
painful apprehension that the work of ruin is 
likely to be unduly hastened. Time and Na- 
ture destroy nothing except frail things, but 
rather complete, with a thousand delicate fin- 
ishing touches. 

But I contend that the Castle is picturesque 
in itself. The scenery about New York — espe- 
cially towards the harbor — is very flat; it needs 
some upright lines and huge bulks to relieve it. 
Let a man sit down to sketch the harbor, and 
he would find the Castle the strongest point in 
the sketch — as essential as the nose of a pro- 
file portrait; or, if he introduced trees or ship- 
ping into the foreground, to make up for the 
flatness of the landscape, he would have no- 
thing of a purely local and other than common- 
place interest. Your advocates of "improve- 
ments" should look at things in pictures, or 
attempt to draw scenery, before they talk about 
"unsightly things." Then, too, the circular: 
form of Castle Williams has a charming effect 
of light. The wiseacre of the Times should 
see it as I saw it last evening — the warm light 
of the setting sun striking on its western side, 
and rounded off broadly and softly into deep 
shade towards the east, the strong light and 
shade giving force to the scene, and the promi- 
nent look of solidity, balanced by the trees of 
the island, and the slender shipping around. 
As to the color of the Castle, it might be bet- 
ter to have left the original tint; but the yel- 
low wash is already stained and consecrated by 
time, and offers, moreover, a delightfully warm, 
rich contrast to the neutral hues of water and 
sky, and the green of the island. 

As to the unsubstantial structure of the fort, 
in case it were cannonaded, what of it ? The 
enemy will come by way of Long Island, if any 
way. Or, if by way of the harbor, let him 
waste his shot on the Castle. And who knows 
whether, or when, we shall be invaded? If 
the structure is strong enough to stand alone, 
let it remain. What harm does it do— what 
brick stores are needed in its place? At 
least, the Castle is something to talk about in 
the ferryboat conversation, Battery walks; 
island visits, and in newspapers and guide- 
books. 

What material for an article would the Don 
Quixote of the Times have found that day, if 
other Dons had successfully run a tilt against 
the Castle years ago, securing its demolition ? 
Or, if it were impregnable to artillery what, 
wise secret as to its frailty would the Don have 
had- to brood over and to divulge ? Ah, why 
did he dispel the illusion? — why did he not 
suffer us, the ignoscenti, to stare when the 
guide-boek tells us that the Castle is six hun- 
dred feet in circumference , sixty feet high, the 
walls ten feet thick, and that it has " two curi- 
ous geometrical Btone stair-cases ?" 



But lam grateful to the Don, after all, for 
assuring me of what I shrewdly suspected-—' 
that the old fort would double up and dive in- 
to the harbor, at the first whiz of a thirty-two 
pounder. It is just what I.would do myself— 
dive or run, or rather, whiz myself away. And 
then, the absurdity of the huge thing with res- 
pect to its design, is a, spicy, idea-7-something 
to chuckle over, in this sober, hum-dram , ;work- 
a-way world. At worst, the Castle is a piece 
of humor six hundred feet high (did the guide- 
book say?) and sixty feet in circumference. To 
think that great fortresses as well as great little 
men, turn out to be magnificently useless !— 
that is refreshing. But Castle Williams ,(I be- 
gin to love it now that I write about it,, to say 
nothing of a young lady of the same name I 
used to know, and who was something of a cas- 
tle also) — -Castle Williams is no more unsub- 
stantial than all earthly, things — than the uni- 
verse itself. Does not the Don know what the 
philosophers say, namely, that " all we know 
of matter is some kind of motion in the or- 
gans of sense, and these organs may be , like 
motions to the soul, so that if the movements 
of some invisible, universal substance were to 
cease, the universe would instantly vanish ?" 
Why, then, does he single out the Castle, as if 
it were less solid than other things ? It was 
very invidious in the Don. Or is he only teach- 
ing, covertly, the truth that the universe, 
including castles, is a painted show ? Or ishe 
a young man, emerging from -youthful halluci- 
nations, and, therefore, spiteful just now against 
all castles, not alone those in the air? I stand 
by Castle Williams, valiantly, and I subscribe 
myself — not " Humble-Bee," as in a previous 
communication, for conscious humility is no 
humility — but by the good old name accorded 
to me by innocent children and honest country- 
folk— 

Bumble-Bee. ' 



FOREIGN ART COSSIP. 

Nineveh Court at Sydenham.— As this 
subject of the Polychromatic decoration of the 
ancients is exciting so much of the attention 
of the artistic world at the present moment, I 
hope you will allow me .to state as briefly as 
I can the authorities for the coloring in the As- 
syrian Court at the Crystal Palace, which has 
been condemned in such unmeasured terms by 
the writer of the article on the Crystal. Palace 
in the present number of the Quarterly 'Seyieta, 
and which was also questioned in your columns 
some time ago by Mr. Nasmythr J ■■■'•'■''' 

Everyone is familiar with the passage an 
Ezekiel describing. the men of Assyria painted 
on the walls with vermilion ; and the . general 
impression derived from the Books of Esther, 
Daniel, &c, is such as would certainly lead'-us 
to believe that the'Palaces of Assyria were bril- 
liantly colored. *' : . -rj^'.y 

The same is asserted by Herodotus, Diodorus, 
Josephus, and indeed all the Gieekaria" Eorriah 
historians who speak" on the subject; ■ Trie 
seven colored walls of Ecbatana were a more 
daring piece of polychromatic. decoration, than 
has since been attempted, and the fact that this 
was no fable has been most singularly confirmed 
by" the last discovery of C6K'Eawlihson." ; ffle 
found that the Sirs rNimroud was a seven- 
storied temple, each Btory of which was colpred 
with one of the symbolical colors of the planets, 
one, for instance,' was gold or gilt, one a, fiery 
red, a third blue, and so on. ' 'A people -who 
could thus color, a building 150 feet .highland 
300 feet square, were not likely to he,. alarmed 
at trifles in the way of colored decpraiions. ,, 

The great arid indisputable faetj however^'is 
that almost all the slabs when' first discovered 
were more or less colored, and many oftthose jn 
the British Museum, and nearly, alijfhose in, the 
Louvre, do still retain traces of this coloring, 
even after all thescrubbin'gs arid clSahirigk they 
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have undergone; not, perhaps, sufficient to 
enable us to restore every detail,' but quite suf- 
ficient to prove that they were all originally 
painted- 
There were; however, no slabs in Babylonia, 
and' half, at least, of the rooms in the Palaces 
of Assyria were only plastered,— and even those 
which were reviled with slabs in the lower part 
had plastered walls above; and these too were 
certainly painted. The colored plates of Mr. 
Layard's two folio works, those published by 
Mr. Botta, and the specimens brought home by 
these two gentlemen, show how this plaster 
was painted, and prove incontestably, as far as 
I can- judge, that the general style of Assyrian 
decoration was painted plaster, and the coloring 
generally more intense than that employed at 
Sydenham. 

I may perhaps add, that the paintingonthe 
Upper part of the walls in the large room at 
Sydenham, and the archivolt of the arch at the 
back, are transcripts, as near as could be made, 
of paintings now on their way home to. the 
Louvre, and which had, in the meantime, been 
most carefully drawn by the artist employed by 
the French Government — the only difference 
being, that the colors of the originals. were 
glazed, and therefore more brilliant than those 
employed here; 

The argument that the relief is lost by color- 
ing: might be allowed to pass in England, where 
we are all striving to get the greatest possible 
amount of effect at the least possible expense. 
But if: any one will only turn to the Egyptian 
Court, they will see at once how little such an 
idea- prevailed in ancient times. The general 
effect of an Egyptian bas-relief is, that it-is a 
painting on a flat surface. Yet, with scarcely 
an exception, every figure and every hierogly- 
phic is carefully countersunk into the wall, and 
every part of it carefully modelled ; yet without 
one single exception, so far as I know, they 
Were all painted afterwards, and we all know 
With what brilliant colors. Supposing it a 
mooted point, is it improbable that the Assy- 
rians should do what we know was the univer- 
sal practice of the contemporary Egyptians? 
The great difference between the two styles, it 
appears to mo, was, that the Egyptians carving, 
in intaglio, used a light ground— the Assyrians 
employing rilievo, used a dark ground to give 
effect to their sculptures; 

So far as I know, every one who has ex- 
amined the buildings themselves, admits that 
they were colored. Those who have published 
restorative illustrations of their researches have 
colored them as brilliantly as those at Syden- 
ham ; and the specimens brought home have 
been followed as literally as. possible in the res- 
torations at the Crystal Palace. 

Against all this authority — historical, monu- 
mental, and personal— what: have we? Cer- 
tainly nothing in the Quarterly but the expres- 
sion of the personal feelings of the writer of the 
article in question. 

The question whether the coloring: is in good 
or bad taste, is one the Directors of the Crystal 
Palace Company, or those employed by them, 
never, so far as I know, asked themselves. 
Their object was to reproduce the arts of an- 
tiquity with the utmost possible fidelity, and 
leave the public to form their own judgment as 
to the merits of the style. I* of course, can 
perfectly understand a person accustomed to 
the grey atmosphere of our climate, or the 
smoky dinginess of London, finding such deco- 
rations too brilliant for their enfeebled nerves ; 
but under the glowing sunshine of the East, the 
case, I take it, would be widely different. 

Again; let any one look at the gigantic limbs 
of the men strangling lions at the side portals, 
or the muscles of the five-legged bulls, their 
great wings and human heads, and he will ad- 
mit, I think, that the character of the art was 
singularly bold and vigorous, not to say coarse 
and barbarous ; and delicate patterns and sub- 



dued coloring certainly had no place in such a 
style. The men who used the chisel so vigo- 
rously, handled the paint-brush in as daring a 
manner, and produced a style, to which the 
modern laws of criticism seem to be wholly, in- 
applicable. 

If the question of Color should still remain 
an open one with the artists of the West, it is 
one which has long ago been decided in the 
East — as the gorgeously colored mosques and 
buildings of Ispahan, Teheran, and Tabreez 
can testify; and even at Agra and Delhi, ask 
any of the natives which of the ruined build- 
ings of his ancestors he most admires, and he 
will turn to the "Cheena Mesjid" or "Cheen 
ka Rozah," meaning thereby those reveled with 
glazed tiles, of the most startling brilliancy, 
and he will tell you these are by far the. most 
beautiful ; and in that climate it would be hard 
to say that he does not judge rightly. 

With all these facts and inferences, I think 
it must be admitted that there is sufficient 
authority for the coloring of the Nineveh Court, 
and that it would have been absurd to attempt 
a reproduction of Assyrian Art without using a 
style of decoration at least as brilliant and in- 
tense as that employed at Sydenham. If, how- 
ever, any one likes to assert that the taste of 
the Assyrians was bad, and their Art barbarous, 
that is a matter of opinion which I do not pro- 
pose to discuss at present. 

Yours, &c, 

Jas. Ferguson. 
Langham Place, April SO. 
- — Athenatum. 

In the Art world of Paris, there seems to be 
trouble among the painters, sculptors, and en- 
gravers, on account of various pictures, statues, 
&c, having been refused admission to the 
Great Exhibition. It is not that the respective 
artists -are unrepresented there, but they com- 
plain (so the journals say) because every work 
sent . by, them has not been placed on exhibi- 
tion. Several: pictures by distinguished, artists 
have been rejected — among them we see the 
names of Corot and D'Aubigny, Abel de Pujol, 
Couture, &c, all of whom have one or more 
pictures there — and yet, for lack of room (a 
very good reason), and a desire to give every 
artist, at. least, a place for one work, the jury 

are condemned ! It is called an " artistic 
massacre," and the poor artists are looked upon 
as " victims." It is an ill wind, however, that 
blows no one good. Being martyrs, their re- 
jected pictures are sought for, with the greatest 
curiosity, and, .we have no doubt, those who 
have the good luck to be the authors of rejected 
works, will increase in reputation at the expense 
of those who have not been so favored. 

High fees have deprived Canterbury Cathe- 
dral of a new sculptural illustration. "A me- 
morial," says the Shrewsbury Journal,." to the 
late General Cureton, executed by the sculptor 
Westmacott, is about to be placed in St. Mary's 
Church, Shrewsbury. The deceased officer, who 
fell in the Sikh war, was a native of this coun. 
try, and the monument is the result of a sub- 
scription among his brother officers in India. 
After the memorial had been finished, it was 
found that the funds were not sufficient for the 
enormous fees required to erect it in Canterbury 
Cathedral ; and, as the late General was a native 
of Shropshire, it was considered that this county 
was as fitting a place for it as any; and the 
Committee of Management determined to place 
it in St. Mary's Church, as the principal one in 
the town. The monument represents the recum- 
bent full-length figure of a dead warrior, draped 
in a military cloak, the head supported on the 
breech of a cannon, and the hand, bearing a 
sword, resting on the chest." — Athenaum. 



A valuable collection of engravings, the 
property of J. H. Roby, Esq., was sold last 
week by Messrs. Sotheby & Wilkinson. Some 
of the finest were contemporary portraits of 
Queen Elizabeth and Cromwell: — the former 
returning thanks at St. Paul's for the defeat of 
the Spanish fleet, in all the: grandeur of ruff and 
jewelled fardingale; the latter,, in armor, be- 
tween two pillars — emblems of stability and 
order. We had him again in caricature, danc- 
ing on the tight-rope, preaching at Worcester, 
on horseback, and, lastly, lying in state. Be- 
sides, there were some curious prints connected 
with the Gunpowder Plot, and some rare plans 
of London. Portraits of that exceeding double- 
chinned villain, Titus Oates, the image of sen- 
suality and triumphant cunning, and portraits 
of the Pretenders (old and young) contributed 
to form a valuable collection. — Athenaum. 

Preparations are being made, at the Rooms 
of the Society of Arts; in the Adelphi, for an 
Exhibition of the pictures of the late John 
Chalon, R.A., and of his brother, Alfred Chalon, 
R.A. The Exhibition is expected to open on 
the 6th of June next, with a private view to the 
members and their friends ; after which it will 
be open to the public, on payment of one shil- 
ling. — Athenaum. 

The Dresden Gallery — it may be useful to 
some of our readers to learn — will be closed on 
the 15th of this month, for the purpose of mov- 
ing the pictures to the new Museum — an ope- 
ration, which, in so large a collection, will pro- 
bably occupy several weeks. 

The Berlin. Museum has just received three 
sarcophagi, adorned with relics of early Chris- 
tian Art, and discovered at Rome. One of 
these was found in 1616, in excavating the 
foundation of St. Peter's. 

The inner windows of the first gallery of the 
Scott monument at Edinburgh are to be filled 
with stained glass, painted with effigies of St. 
Giles and St. Andrew, and armorial bearings. 
The cost-will be about £300. 

ENDURANCE. 
BT L. H. r. 

A strong and mailed angel, 

With eyes serene and deep 
Unwearied and unwearying, 

His patient watch doth keep. 

A strong and mailed angel 

In the midnight and the day ; 

Walking with me at my labor, 
Kneeling by me when I pray. 

What he says no other heareth; • 

None listen save the stars, 
That move in armed battalions, 

Clad with the strength of Mars. 

Low are the words he speaketh — 
" Young dreamer, God is great I 

'Tis glorious to suffer ! 
'Tis majesty to wait I" 

! Angel of Endurance I 

! saintly and sublime 1 
White are the armed legions 

That tread the halls of Time I . 

Blessed, and brave, and holy t 

The olive on my heart, 
Baptized with thy baptizing. 

Shall never more depart. 

1 strong and mailed angel I 

Thy trailing robes I see 1 
Bead other souls the lesson 
■ So meekly read to me ! 

Still chant the same grand anthem 

The beautiful and great — 
** 'Tis glorious to suffer, 

'Tis majesty to wait I" 
— From the Boston Transcript. 



